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Similarly, the Quaker teacher, Anthony Benezet, advocated patient understanding of
innocent child nature, special attention to different aptitudes, and emphasis upon the
pleasant and interesting rather than upon laborious drudgery.
The most elaborate and perhaps the first entire book written in America on
schoolteaching was that of Christopher Dock, a Mennonite schoolmaster in Pennsyl-
vania during the mid-eighteenth century. He described at length how he taught his
children at different age and ability levels, appealed to their desire for praise and
avoidance of blame rather than fear of the rod, and in general tried to instill a common
understanding, sympathy, and mutual love between pupil and teacher. "Soft peda-
gogy" is at least 200 years old and deep in the American religious and educational
tradition-but not as old nor as deep as the harsher puritanical emphasis upon the need
for unflagging achievement.
With the great influx of children into the common schools in the nineteenth
century, it soon became clear that the little one-room district school with its individual
teaching methods for a wide range of ages could no longer suffice. Two major changes
in elementary school organization were made-the development of the class method of
teaching and the graded system of grouping children by age levels.
By the end of the Civil War children aged six to ten were grouped into a primary
school for grades one through four, and children aged ten to fourteen in a grammar
school for grades five through eight. The development of the graded and class system
was doubtless influenced not only by the increased number of children but also by the
example of the European systems, especially the German and French, as reported by
such Americans as Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Calvin E. Stowe, and John Griscom.
A teacher could specialize somewhat by teaching only one grade and age level by the
class method, rather than teaching the whole range of children individually. The
graded system, first receiving attention in Boston in the middle of the century through
Superintendent John D. Philbrick, soon spread throughout the country. Its impact was
heavily on the side of standardizing education rather than individualizing it.
Throughout the first part of the century a series of imports from Europe
attempted to loosen up the increasingly unwieldy system. From England came the
Sunday schools and the infant schools, which helped to spread the idea that formal
educational systems had a responsibility to very young children and to the under-
privileged. The monitorial schools, also from England, helped to show that class
instruction could not only be reasonably efficient in handling large numbers of
children but that discipline through rewards and social punishment could replace
corporal punishment.
From Germany came the ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel. Mote attention was
given to the study of nature and concrete objects; the practical usefulness of geo-
graphy, drawing, music, home economics, and industrial arts was recognized; and a
psychological rather than a strictly logical organization of subject matter like that of
Warren Colbum's mental arithmetic in 1821 was supposed to meet the learning needs
of individuals. Friedrich Froebel's kindergarten tried to combine moral and religious
socialization with directive play and group activities for preschool children. Elizabeth
Peabody established a kindergarten taught in English in Boston in the 1860s, and
William T. Harris added kindergartens to the public school system in St. Louis.